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Gasapist. 


[From the Connecticut Courant. | 
A brief Notice of the most distinguished Commer- 
cial Nations, ancientand modern, 


f Coyéluded. } 


THE Portuguese had their day of com- 
snerce, enterprise, wealth and power. They had 
been endeavouring during the course of the 45th 
century, to find out by sea a way (o the countries 
fom which the Moors had brought them ivory 
and gold-dust, across the African deserts. This 
they cffected at last ; when, In the year 1497, 
Vasco de Gama sailed from the port of Lisbon 
swith a fleet of four ships, andina voyage of elev- 
en months doubled the Cape of Good Hope, and 
arrived upon the coast of Indostan. This fortu- 
nate discovery opened to the Portuguese a monop- 
oly of the immertsely rich trade of the cast. 
‘They had, besides, discovered the Madeira and 
Canarv islands, the Azores, the Cape de Verd 
Islands, and the Coasts of Guinea ; with all which 
they had, for a time, an exclusive commerce. 

A rival, that seemed at first too contempuble 


to excite jealousy, seized and engrossed most of 


the rich trade of the Portuguese. The seven 
Dutch provinces, called Holland, contains only 
ten thousand square mites. This litte territory 
lies lower than the surface of the ocean, which 
with vast labour is banked ont by dykes. Both 
she air and the water are bad; and the soil is so 
soft and marshy that it would be hardly capable 
of cultivation, but for constant care in forming 
and keeping open numerous ditches and canals. 
From two to three centuries ago it was under the 
yoke of Spain; and peopled with inhabitants re- 
markable for nothing but their hardiness and pa- 
tient industry. ‘This obscure, illiterate and des- 
pised people, having established their freedom 
and independence at the expence of every hard- 
ship and of torrents of blood, turned their atten- 
tion to manufactures, commerce and navigation. 
Every disadvantage of their circuinstances and 
situation was overcome, by indefitigable Jabou: 
and the most rigid economy. ‘Tho’ they had 
scarce any flocks, they had large woolen mann. 
factories. Though they had no minesf any 
kind, they employed numberless arusts In -work- 
ing metals, Tho’ they raised very little corn, 
they exported immense quantities of it to other 
countries. They got possession of the coasting 
trade and of the fréight of almost all other trading 
nations; and extended their, commerce to every 
maritime country inthe known world. By am 
weuried iadusiry and unexampled frugality, this 
had become one ofthe richest countries. The 
mercantile capital of Holland was so great” (as 





Adam Smith observes) “ that it was as it were 
continually overflowing, sometimes’ into the pub- 
lic funds of other countries, ahd sometimés into 
the most round about foreign trades.” ‘Thus 
“ commerce, aided by political freecom, raised 
an inconsiderable plat of ground, vastly insuffi- 
cient in its produce for the maintenance of its in- 
habitants, to the rank of a first rate country.” 
Only one century ago, and indeed for a long time 
after, Holland took an active and conspicuous 
part in the great concerns of Europé, and was 
both courted and feared by its powerful states — 
In the year 1795, Holland gave France the key 
of her treasury: poverty, bankruptcy, and the 
oss of her national existence, ensued as a thing 
of course. 

England (or Great-Britain, as it has been cal- 
led from the time ‘of its unica with Scotland) 
which, in manufactures, commerce and naviga- 
tion, far exceeds any nation else that either now is 
or ever was since the world begun, was in the 
}back ground till within a little more than a single 
century. All the wool of England, before the 


the 14th century) except a small quantity wro’t 
inte coarse cloth for home consumption, was sold 
principally tothe Flemings, or people of Flanders, 
and manufactured by them; nor was it till the 
middle of the 15th century, that the English 
were capable of fabricating cloth for foreign mar- 
ket. Early in the 16th century, Gardening 
was first introduced into England; the English 
before that time having imported their vegetables 
from the continent. It was not till near the mid- 
die of the 16th century, that fins were even used, 
inuch Jess made, in the British island: the ladies. 
aforetime, using skewers. In the latter part of 
that century, knives were first made there. Nei- 
ther coach, chaise, nor riding chair, was in com- 
mon use even among the nobility, in the time of 
Shakespeare. Nobles and their ladies used to 
ride to the London theatre on horseback ; and 
Shakespeare first gained notice, by his alertness 
and fidelity as their hostler. Queen Elizabeth 
herself was accustomed to ride out on a fillion, 
behind her secretary. Buiiding with brick was 
not introduced into England ill about the begin- 
ning of the 17th century. In the year 1642, the 
civil war begun in England; and frem that time 
till the year 1713, when the peace of Utrecht 
took place, the English were so deeply and con- 
stuntly engaged, either with internal commotion; 
or in wars on the continent, that there were bu: 


and manufactures. At the beginning of the las: 
century, England had, comparatively, bat, little 
commerce, and was inexpertin arts; and North- 
Britain was the seat of poverty and wretchedness. 
fn 1698 Fletcher wrote, “that there hud at all 





times been about one hundied thousand beggars 


reign of Edward III. (that is, about the middle of 


small opportunities for the growth of com merc: ’ 








\ and vagabonds in Scotland” Fromithe pear 4 


; 


— 


(the epoch of the acgession of George?! to the 
throne) Up to the present time, the manufactures, 
commerce and navigation of Britian, have in- 
creased with great rapidity, and.grown to an as- 
tonishing bulk. It now support 
fifty millions a-year, and perhaps with not mu 
more public distress than it felt in supporting-the: 
expence of three million, at the beginning of the 
last century. . 


cy of republics, that possesses every advantage 
ture; and also forssuch kinds of manufactures as’ 
require not too much manual laliour. It isa coun 
try comprehending almost all the-vavious soilsand 


dented with numerous large and small bays, and 
furnished with excellent harbours, affording al- 
so plenty of timber for ships, and capable of pro- 
ducing abundance of hemp for theif tackling.—- 
It is evident, the God of n-ture intended this as a 





else it would not have been so made. The citi- 
zens of the United Statesje mostly descendant 





people in commercial enterprize, and-as bold 


the world.. Their ships traversed every sea, an 
their flag waved in every port.. Never did ai 
nation else rise so fast in opulence, till a paralyt- 
ic stroke was given to it. 6 

T will conclude this essay with a single remark, 
All that an enterprising commereial people need 
from their government may_be eomprehended, in 
two words, FREEDOM and PROTECTION. When 
a government, whether from tyranny or folly, ham<. 
pers the trade of its citizens with restrictions oF 
directions, it cannot thrive. Hence commerce 
never thrives under a despotic government. 
Trade, unshackled and fvee will find its own ley- 
ck 
it, and the people will dothe rest: Protect tra 
and leave it to the merchants themselves, 2¢1 to 
trade, and where to trade. Protect trade, and an 


ment; every kind of useful labour meets with en-’ 
couragement. ist | 
HISTORICUS, _ 


REMARK. 

In the number of cx'ravagant ideas, with which the 
heads of madmen are filled, it se’ 
have one which inclines the 
ordinate state. Visitall tl 
all the insane inhabitants eit inces, Kings, Emperors 
or Gods. If they be enamoured, it is witha Princess or 
Qicen.” Tn general, they speak of nothing but grandeur 









eve they are in asub. 
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The Unitéd States of America is a confedera- 


for commerce and navigation, as well as agmeul- 


climates in the world. Besides, many fine nayi-, 
ior rivers, it has a sea coast of 1250 miles; in- 


vast commercial as well as agricultural country#®. 


from the English and Dutch, are exceeded by ‘ 


Leave trade free, and let governmenh nro : 
€, 


outlet is given tothe surplus produce of the land; 
agriculture flourishes ; mechanics find employ-- _ 


dom happens that they © 
es,and you will find ~ 
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skilful navigators. Their enterprize astonished 
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NON-IMPORTATION. 

2 . 2... a 

In proportion as British goods become scarce 
in this country, the inducements to run them in, 
must of course multiply gain strength ; and, 
in the same proportion may the vigilance and 
watchfulness of the officers and servants of the 
rovernment in detecting infractions of the law, 
BB cocposea to increase.—Suspicion is now ex- 
cited, by circumstances which, in almost any 
other state of our affairs, would be deemed too 
trivialo deserve notice. So strong have these 
suspicions grown, that half our merchants and 
traders have become smuyglers and law-break- 
ers—that is, they have become so in the eyes of 
the persons in the employ-of the custom-house, 
who, by the closeness of their scrutiny, would 
almost induce one to belicve that they expect to 
find British manufactures concealed in a nut- 
shell.—Under these circumstances, some vexa- 
tious proceedings wiil undoubtedly take place. 
The officers, in many cases, may ‘be wnneces- 
sarily particular and rigid. Goods may be im- 
‘Properly seized; and the innocént may some- 
imes suffer wrong. The western papers, I 
erceive, complain of numerous imstances of 
ardship and oppression, Boats, waggons and 
ws stores, have been searched, and goods seized, 
° ae are alleged to have been legally import- 
e ; and I am informed,verbally, that the north- 
ern stages are compelled to stop and submit to 
a search—that the passengers’ trunks are open- 
éd—and . poi anteaus, knapsacks, and ladies’ 
hand-pockets r indispenstbles) ruammaged, un- 
der the pretext of searching for smuggled goods. 
—All this must of course excite much clamor 
und discontent. The officers will receive niuch 
veasure” and abuse ; and there is reason to fear 
that they will in some cases be opposed, and 
their authority resisted. It is to be hoped, how- 
ever, that this will not happen. The non-im- 
portation law was designed to operate upona 
2s foreign power. Whether it was weil or il] cal- 
evlated to have that effect, is nota question at 
present‘to be discussed, »But since it is consid. 
ered as a measure of retaliation against Great- 
Britain, it ought to be rigidly and pertinacious- 
ly enforced. To suppose that such a law could 
fot bé carried into effect, would be to suppose 
ihe American peop jdy ence more to put on 
a British yoke ; an ~an idea, no man in his 

senses can fora moment entertain. 
On the subject of theimportant seizure in-this 
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city and vicinity, it would be improper to ' 

ark at present. The amount of goods se:zed. | 
is very great (rumour says, $100,000)—th: 
house implicated is one of the most respectabic 
in the city—-and the whole affair must undergo 
a judicial investigation. Of the thousand idk 
tales that are already in circulation on this sub- 
ject, at least mine hundred and ninety-nine are 
entirely false, and it is hardly probable that even 
the remaining one is entirely truc. “ Time is 
a tell-tale,” that will explain the whole affair. 


Ss 


Madame Bianchard is constantly making new 
experiments in dalloan navigation, at Paris. Itis 
conjectured that she is patronized by the empe- 
ror, who is supposed tobe seriously bent on in- 
vading England, by means of aerial vehicles of an 
improved ‘construction ! 
—— = 

A weckly paper. of very respectable appearance, 

was commenced at Buffaloe, Niagara County» 


in this state, on the Sd inst. by Smirru H. Satis- 
puRY & Co. 


NEW PAPER. 
I have received the first number of a paper, 
entitled “ Tus Mercury,” published at Pitts- 
burg, Penn. and conducted by J. C. GinLELanp, 


' 


—< 





Esq. with the perusal of whieh,I have been high- 


genuis, erudition and industry. 


true American patriot. 

From the “ editorial prospectus,” Imeke the 
foliowing extracts, to shew the sentiments and 
views of the Mercury, respecting the party dis- 
tinctions of the present day :— 


“ With respect to the differences of the pres- 
ent political parties, ] shall endeavour to be more 
liberal and impartial, than any person of my coun- 
try that has gone before me. But, I will ho'd no 
cold idle neutrality ; the faults of both sides, I 
will mark with all the precision I am capable of, 
and treat with every severity. Though my habits of 
thinking may have placed me, generally, upon 
the democratic side of questions, I trust it will 
be shewn, that I am incapable of surrendering 
the reins of my belief into the hands of any set 
of men. 

“ Let this then be marked—the other party 


one. 

faben! which we differ (for we differ about ma- 
ny ;) but without bitterness and without illibe- 
rality. Iamthe enemy only of injustice and base- 
ness, and that God knows, isto be found among 
all parties.” 


And now I beg leave to add two other ex- 
tracts—the first, as proof of the editor’s indepen- 


they are :-— 


“ Young men, belonging to the mechanical 
professions, generally commence business with 
soliciting humbly the patronage of the public.— 
‘This is probably owing to the feeling of inferior- 





igh 


of 


dence—and the second, as proof of his wit. Here | 


ly gratified. The editor is evidently a man of| 
His style is ea- | 
sy and unaffected—his sentiments are dignified | 


and independent—and his professions those of a| 








will not find me an enemy unless they make me 
I intend to oppose them upon the subjects | 


— 
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ity that their previous situation tended to inspire” 


‘hom with, in common trades this accommeda- 
ung humidity has its use; though for my part J 
confess, 1 would respect more highly the man 
whoo d found without it, 

* "Phere is, however, one employmentin which 
the want of anindependent spirit will render a 
man both uscless and contemptible—it is the 
employment of aneditor. Inthathe should ae. 
knowiedge no patrons—he should receive nothin 
but as a gud firo quo, for which he would notbe 
under obligation te any one.—tlle should ever 
declare his opinions boldly and honestly—regard- 
less of consequences. Every author of genius 
and talents witli do so, whether he give his works 
to the world in the commodious form of a yol- 
ume, or in the more popular form of a wecikly or 
daily “folio of four pages.” le will scorn to be 
driven along on the restless * wave of the mul- 
titude,” as it is wafted about by the gales of pas. 
sion or Caprice. 

“Tf the world (as often happens) prefer its 
rascally flatterers to him, he can, as Burns says, 
“ snap his fingers, poor and hearty, in iheir fg. 


? 7 


ces. 
So much for his independence—and now for 

his wit:—After apologizing for some delay in 

the publication of his first number, he adds— 


«“ And here, let me make one more cditorial 
remark, though I have made enough already, and 
more than any bedy had aright to expect. But 
first permit me to refer the reader, to an artiele 
in this paper, of high and solemn importance bes 
tween him and me, I mean the article explaining 
the terms of “The Mercury.” My remark is, 
that if said article does not rightly edify and di- 
rect him, there Shall be few occasions of similar 
communication between us. 

“But here I may be thought to resemble old 
Squire Gabe] in the performance of his marriage 
ceremonies. Scarcely one of my readers, how- 
ever, out of a hundred, knows the story; then 
they shali all knowit; that they may have the 
pleasure of uppiying it to me any way their wits 
will permit them. They shall know it, that they 
may have one subject upon which they can pause 


| solemuly and ponder. 


“ You bromish,’ says old Squire Gabel tothe 
bridegroom, whoever that happy man may be, 
*“ You bromish to have this voman, &c.—And> 
you, madam, bromish, kc. Veli, I bronounce 
you two to be one fiesh and one beef, kc. Und 
now | pooblish de bawns of dis matrimony before 
mine vile, Deliy, Harry, und Got, und de rest of 
de childers. Und, ash de skriptur says, vat man 
poots togedder, iet not Got poet asoonder. Und 
now, (giving the bridegroom a poke in the ribs) 
vere ish mine doller 2?” 

Having thus introduced the Mercury, and its 
ecitor, I shall now take the liverty to levy a cons 


*, 


tributien upon the columnsofthe one, and the 
labours of the other, for the bencfi of my read- 
ers. 

| from the Pittsburg Mercury.} 


OUR AFFAIRS WITH ENGLAND. 

A period has now arrived that calls for us all 
toexpress our opinions upon this subject, that 
the feelings of the nation may be known, Our 
government which has hitherto been wayward 
ad. indecisive, will probably soon be compelled 

act—and inits measures, much of its firmness 
andenergy will depead uponthe manner in which 
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we come forward as a people, to claim immedi- 4 em adopted that tended t 
até reparation for our injuries and shew oursclyes}j injury. Even now we can searcely be kicked in- 


realy In case it be denied, to wrest it with streng 
hand from the aggressors. 

My opiffion is already formed—not on the 
occasion, theugh the situation of affairs at the 
present moment ads much to my conviction—it 
has been formed from a view of the treatment 
we have received, of the unsuitable demeanour 
we have opposed, and of the injurious and dis- 
graceful consequences that have resulted to us. 

Lam for war—I simply avow my sentiments 
without attempting to persuade others to adupt 
them. Were persuasion my business, I am not 
ignorant of the art of softening down my expres- 
sions, or of the importance of doing so ia sucha 
case. , 

There is a saying too old, and too true, that 
the world is governed more by sound than sense. 
As respects the sudden cecisions of people this 
is true in ite greatest extent. After aipeace of 
almost thirty years, we are become so pusillani-. 
mous that our blood runs cobd at the veryname 
of war. tot Tits 

Peace has become so fascinating, that we 
have been guiled to lose the reality by grasping 
at the shadow of it. I wish for peace as much as 
any other person ; and it is forthat reason I cal! 
for war. We have no peace—we will never 
have any, I firmly believe, until we have a war 
first. 

As firmly do I believe, that a mere declara- 
tion of warat the commencement of this unhap- 
py drama, would have spared us the pain of those 
efforts that are now unavoidable. Fond of com- 
merce as this nation is—situated as it is with res- 
pect to other nations, and with respect to its own 


municipal regulations, it must expect to pass |) 


through scenes of occasional warfare. Does a- 
ny body dream of perpetual peage—shew us that | 
good philosophic soul if he is to be found out of 
Bedlam, that we may learn from him the means 
of sending off our national honour in a cargo for 
the purchase of security; that we may learn from 
him the artof tarnishing and degrading the jew- 
el of our independence, in order that others may 
us to wear it free of expeuce. But of 
that Independence lect us pot talk lightly. Let 
us not weaken the confidence which we ought to 
have in one another, by suffering ourselves to 
suspect that is disregarded. I do, for my part, 
most sincerely believe that if. spirit,is wanting, 
it is the government and not the natioa that wants 
it. It may seem strange that in a republic, the 
feelings of the rulers and those of the people 
should not be invn’son. We must certainly im- 
mute it to that love of power, which defeats its 
yurposes by the fear of tucurring reaponsibility. 

To our national representatives thei, do I 
most solemnly lay the charge of having sacrifi- 
ced every thing that had been entrusted to them 
which was déarto the heart of an American, in 
the idle traffic for amean money gathering peace. 
But even that peace will be allowed us nv long- 
er; for which, thank heaven, because it has pro- 
cured us none of the benefits of foreign fricnd- 
ship, and saved us from none of the evilgof ior- 
eign hostility. 

The idea was most pertinaciously upheld that 
our position could be maintained until it should 
please Providence to order matters in the old 
werld so as to dispose that nation to do us jus- 
tice which never yet was disposed to do justice 
to any nation. In this unworthy hope did our re 
lers neglect to prepare that force which W6 


suffer 
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render us insensible to 





to resentmentoy 

The news of every successive oatrave see 
ed to have been welcomed that it might add to 
the number of atguments we had to prév¥e that 
England and that France had done'us injtiry and 
owed us rei “Oh, that*the arguments and 
the injuries had becn better divided between us! 

To whomare we to impute the meanness of 
all this—to the people? «No, Pturn with pride 
and satisfaction to every occasion on which they 
spoke for themselves. Fhe scene that followed 
the attack of the Chesapeak can never be forgot- 
ten; that burst of honest indignation which dis- 
salved the divisions of parties and bound the na- 
tion together in a solemn pledge to support the 
government throughevery measure it might take 
in the pursuitiofijustice, 

Every one then acknowledged that decisive 
measures ‘would be required to preserve that ha- 
tional honour and independence, which was pur- 
chiised at the expence ofmuch treasure, ill afford- 
ed in the poverty of our national outset—at the 
expence of some of the dearest and best blood of 
our country, and the still more dear and precious 
energies of patviotism. | 

If the spirit which that occasion called forth 
has not sunk to our ‘purses, or fled with our pros- 
perity, it will soomp be called into action.’ The 
| British tell us that “ thereéis but one course Jeft 
for them to pursue. The bivod of their murder- 
ed countrymen must be revenged aud waR MUST 
znsusé.” To pour out the dregs of their bitter- 
ness and provecation they add—“ We.have beha- 
ved towardsAmerica WITH UNEXAMPLED FORBEAR- 
ANCE: but that forbearance has pfrroduced inso- 
lencem——AND THAT INSOLENCR MUST BE PUNISH- 
ep” 

I refer to {the article in the British ministerial 
paper the Courier, which you have all, read— 
most of you, I believe, with mingled feelings of 
disgust and resentment. I-for my part read it 
with complacency, because, I learned from itsim- 
ply that we had made them fee); and that is what 
we ought to have done long ago. 

Ilere then we havethe promise of atermina- 
tion to this business, which has been so disyrace- 
fully protracted. We will have to meet the cri- 
sis without the advantage of preparation: more 
‘exertion will therefore be necessary than would 
have sufficed underbetter management. What- 
ever of American prowess may remain undestroy- 
ed must then be called forth, and the event con- 
fided to that and to Providence. { Editor. 

aes i 
MY OWN CONCERNS. 

On the first of January next, the publication 
of the BALANcK, will be suspended, if not wiodly 
discontinued. My reasons for taking this stepy 
are entirely satisfactory to my own mind, and,+] 
trust, when fully explained, (as they shall be in 
due time) will prove so to my readers.—It may 
not be improper, at this early day, to give notice, 
that I shall, the moment I have laid aside the 
cares of conducting a public journal, proceed with 
all possible dispatch, to the settlement of my old 
and numerous demands. A mass of debts, a- 
mounting in all to several thousand Collars, and 
of from one to seven years’ standing, will be cal- 
lected as speedily as the honor of the debtors will 





have discouraged aggression. Thus was a syst- 





induce, or the laws of the land compel, their pay- 
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iment. 
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Petitioning under the Insolvent Law. 


cP Pech list publi 
tirely of new 
once. 


James 1. Bell (or James Bell) New.¥ork 


Amelia Wetmore 
Henry Hart 
John Young 
William Burbank 
Harris Sage 
Matthew Vogal 


Israel Saumais | 


liam Jones 

omas M’Cready 
James Hart —~* 
Henry Willers 
Jonas F. Latule 
John A. Davenport 
Peter Van Rooten 
William D. Wilson 
Robert Thompson 
Simon Hyde — 
George Landon 
Richard Bortle 
Elijah Cornwell 
Chester Belding 
Jacob Waggoner 
Stephen W. Clark 
John D. Smith 
Windsor Stone, jun. 
Benjamin Wiggins 
Samuel M’Kee 
Ailen Holcomb 
Chester Church 
Timothy Conant 


'} Peter Murwin 


Juseph Sawdey 
Francis L. Palmater 
Jeremiah Luther 
Owen Byrns 

Daniel Read 

John Ferguson 
Charles B. Wheeler 
Adrian C. Van Slyck 
Ebenezer Beebee 
James Clisbey 

John Cable © 

Jesse Patterson 
Norman Ballard 
Abel Culver 

Daniel Prout 
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Ebenezer Jenkins, jun. - 


Hezekiah Noble, jun. 
Joseph Rugg, 
Eliphalet Holman 
William W. Ward 
Japhet Bush 

Jacob b. Bogardus 
Arternas Gilbert 
Eber Osboin 


‘Whole number 2078. 


s 


ay 


Passed April 3, 1811. _ 
in the Balance, is composed. en- 
G name being inserted more thin 


New,York 
Kings 
New-York’ 
Richmond 
New-York 
New-York 
New-York, 
New-York | 
Newey ee 
New-Yo i 
New-York « 
New-York 
New-York 
Kings. ~~ 
New-York 
Oneida 
Oneida 
Albany 
Columbia 
Columbia 
Columbia 


' Columbia 


Columbia 
Orange 
Oneida 


Schenectady 
Schnee dy 
Merkimer 


Fissex 
Cayuga 
Cayuga 
Cayuga 
Albany 
Albany 
Albany 
Washington 
Washington 
Washington 
Schenectady 






_* Onondaga 


Gerthand 
~ 1 


Onondaga 
Schoharie 
Oneida 
Oueida 
Essex nit 
Cortland 
Cav 
Cavupa 
Be o0ire 


Aa 


antics 


enanresd 


‘Greene 


Greene 


Vister 
















Wihele number hitherto dagpiehed, 19°8. ; 
“ —_ . ‘ 
Petitioners” Names, Counties. Dats of Appearance. 
Elijah Sisson’, se Ontario Qad Dec , 
Robertson Angel , Oveego a 
Jonathan Miner Saratoga a 1 
Benezer Goodrich Albany Sth 
Jeremiah pase 5 Broome > Srd 
Reuben Cla Aiban — 5 
Charles Soles 7 a i awe 
David E\kins, reida « ps 7th 
Monson W. Cook ; neihe i Vth 
James Battle, jun. ail Onei Pig “7th 
Amos Trask $ Oneida ©! ! 4th 
Ren den Moses ' Saratoga 9th 
Thomas Zeilly _ Montgomery 4h 
Parick M’Kinney gpMon ery al 
John M. Isaacs Suffo - 
David Mulford ‘Suffolk “ 
Adam. Smith Suffolk 
Samuel Bishop * — 
Rad spaugh range - 
| Cornelius Shaft Herkimer Py 
Peter Bent Lewis - Der 
Lemuel Dickinson Le ae 
Josiah Coolidge '. Niagara vai 
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hig rwst important oficial Reports, an iapiroved 
edition the Federalist, c.—ZIn three vol- 

Wumes. New-York, fiublished by Williams anc 
Waitimg, 1810. 

* (Continued } 


- The etthors of tna alit, lay much _ 
on the! of union, in rciaiion to the pros- 
perity by. cama domestic trade, and to the 

interests of the revenue, wii they suppose to be 

imtimately blended with the former. The ideas 
which they suggest on this head, merit an atten- 
examination from @ur readers, and should not 

‘dismissed without some further notice here.— 

€ present circumstances of our couniry, the 

system gf legislation now pursued wi pect 
to prce, and the wayward no io vog we 


amongils, on this subject, render it a matier of no 
small urgency to fix, if possible, the attention of 


thommblic, even upon the elementary principles 
of this branch of political economy. We are en- 
in so wild ateafeer of ex periment,—our un- 
ndings are assailed by such strange paradox- | 
€3,—that it seems necessary to refresh the recol- 
Wiéction of our politicians, on points of doctrine, 
‘which, Until of late, were supposed to be irrever- 
sibly settled, and to be invested with all the au- 
thenticity, which reasor. and authority and experi- 
emce can Of this nature are the genera! 
theories advanced by the Federalist on the subject 
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Me 
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fore quote the opinions of our authors on this point, 
ether with some of the which they as- 
n,in erder to preve its mdis e importance 
to this country. To an European politician a dis- 
cussion of this nature must appear somewhat 
strange, in the present stage of the world. But, 
however general may be the: of ajl well in- 
formed men abroad on this head, Sis certain thit 
no small diversity of opinion prevails here, and 
that not a few of those, who enjoy most politica. 
consequence among us, are still infected with the 
theories now. universaily exploded in Europe. 
which proscribe commerce, as the dangerous ri- 
val of agriculiure, and the bane of public morals. 
Tbe writers of tbe Federalist were men of too ju- 
dicious and discerning a cast of mind, to be duped 
by fanciful speculations, which militate against 
the universal experience of mankind. They 
kilie w, moreover, that if the theories to which we 
refer, were even as much in concert, asthey are 
actually at war, with reason and experience, they 
would be witzmaicly of no avail here ;—thateno 
syllogistic subticties,—no system of legislation 
however stricily philosophical,—could, in the end. 
prevent a people situated as we are, from imbib- 
ing deeply the mercantile spinit, and improving 
the singular advantages, both of character and |o- 
culity, with which naiure has furnished us, for the 
prosecution of an extensive trace. 

This consideration it is, that consoles us, in 
some degree, for the mischievous and preposter- | 
ous scheme, upon which our commercial concefns | 
are now regulated. Thereis an elasticity, as well 
aS @ Momentum in the genius of trade, sufficient- 
ly powerful to triumph in the end, over all the arts | 
either of political or of logical legerdemain. We! 
rely also upon the sagacity of private interest, and | 
the force of individual enterprise, as antidotes to | 
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foreign commerce, end the opinions they incul- 
“a concerning the particular relation which the 
public revenue of this country bears to its trade. 
The tendency of the union when. 
ered, to promote the interests of merce, can- 
net escape the most superficialobserver. On the 
supposition that no accidental impediments inter- 
the aggregate balance Must be incalculably 
Fee in a state of things, which secures an en- 
tire freedom of commercia! intercourse, between 
the members of the confederacy, and provides a 
tional mt, to watch over and advance, | 
by a variety @i cious means not otherwise at- | 
tainable, the commercial welfare of the whole 
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li adminis- |! 
| through the influence of delusive theories, but | 
from the most corrupt motives, and under the || 


the wretched expedients of state quackery, to the | 
errors of blind zeal, and “ foolish good intention ;”’ | 
and to the pernicious counsels of those, who, noi | 


guise of warm attachment to commerce and the | 
constitution, are sedulously labouring for the des- 

truction of both. “ The uniform, constant, and | 
“ uninterrupted effort of every mun to better his | 
“condition,” says Dr. Smith ;—“ that principle 
“ from which public and national, as well as pri- 
“‘ vate opulence is originally derived, is frequent- 
“ly powerful enough to maintain the natural pro- 





country. Mr. Madison in the speech which pre- 
d his celebrated resolutions on import duues, | 
P spoke of the security and increase of our com- 
merce, aS 2 principal object, for which the fede- 
ral governme::t was formed. There was certain- 

none which it was better fitted to accomplish. 
Tis pomt is fully developed in the eleventh and 
twelfth numbers of the work before us, and must 
be too obvious to require a. particular commenta- 
ry. Wereour governmemt now administered with 
the wisdom, and in the spirit with which it was 
framed,—were not commerce, to use the just and 
emphatic language of Ami@s, made to wage war 
for our politicsyand used “ as a weapon to fight 
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“resentments,” the expericnce of every succes- 
sive day would confirm the conclusions of the Fed- 
eralist. But, “ the very nourishment of the state 
« may be corrupted i poison ; assassins and 
“ empirics, convert the most salutary elixirs into 
* agents of destruction.” 

We are particularly desirous of engaging the 













« with, and as an instrument to gratify political } 


“ gress of things towards improvement, in spite 
“of the greaiest errors of administration. Like 
“the unknewn principle of animaf life, it frequent- 
“ly restores health and vigor to the temperament, 
‘in spite not only of the disease but of the absurd 
“ prescriptions of the doctor.’’* 


The profits of an extensive foreign trade, the 
Spirit it creates, and the habits of inquiry to which 
it leads, are justly represented by the Federalist, 
2s the wings upon which we are to soar to great- 
ness. 











“‘ A prosperons commerce,” says General Hamilton, in 
the twelfth number, “ is now perceived and acknowledg- 
ed, by all enlightened statesmen, to be the mosi useful, as 
well as the most productive source of national wealth ; 
and hs accordingly become a primary object of their pe- 
litical cares. By multiplying the means of gratification, 
by promoting the introduction, and circulation of the pre- 
cious metals, those darling objects of human avarice and 








eaget expectation, and grow ng alacrity to this 


reward of their toils) The often aguated nis pleasing) 


iween agriculture and commerce, has, from indubuable 
experience, received a decision, which has silenced the ri- 
valstup, that onoe subsisted be ween ihemygnd has proved 
‘o the entine satisfaction of their friends, that their inter. 
| ests are intimately interwoven. It has been found in vari- 
| ous countries, that in proportion as commerce bas fiour- 
ished, land has risen in value. And Low could it have 
| Lappened otherwise? Could that which procures a fi 
vent for the products of the earth; which furnishes 
enuicements to the cultivators of land; which is the most 
poweriul instrument in increasing the quantity of money 
in a staic—could that in fine, which is ie faithful hand. 
maid of kabowr, and industry, in eve:y shape, fail to aug- 
ment the value of that article, which is the prolific parent 
of far the greatest part of the objects upon which thev are 
exerted. It is astonishing that so simple a truth, should 
ever have had an adversary ; and itis one, among a mul- 
utude of proofs, how apt a spitit of ill informed je i 
or of too great abstraction and refinement, is, to lead men 
astray from the plainest paths of :eason, and conviction.” 


Sunple as these truths may have appeared to 
the enlightened writer, we doubt much whether 
hey are as yet even generally fel, by the agricul- 
t\uralclasses of this country. Notwithstanding the 
veneficial experience which the latter have enjoy- 
ed for so many years, they ere, perhaps, not yet 
sensible, how tar fureign commerce contribuics 
io multiply their domestic comforts ; 10 augment 
the amount and value of their surplus produce, 
and to prevent them from sinking into a condition 
of comparauve insignificance and wretchedness. 
We know not whether they are as yet aware, that 
itis eminently their interest to promote the growth 
and prosperity of the commercial cities; which, 
by affording a market for the rude produce of the 
country, give encouragement to its culture and fur- 
ther improvement ;—which regularly employ a 
portion of their own capital in the pursuitsef hus- 
bandry, particularly within their own neighbour- 
hood ; which, in furnishing the country with man- 
ufactures, and foreign commodities, essential to. 
the comfort of its inhabitants, at a cheaper rate 
than they cou'd be procured ty themselves, er- 
hance the rate of agricultural profit, and, by leav- 
ing productive Ixbour at hberty to confine itself 
exclusively to its proper empicyment,—the cul- 
ture of the soil,—iucrease its productive powers.* 


—_—_—— 
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* See Wealth of Net 
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ms, Bock HI. chapter 4, on the 
question, how tar tLe commerce of the towns contributes 
to he improvement Le country. The same subject is 
also treated with great abihiy, by sir James Stcuart, in 
the temth Chapter, B.1 of bis Political Economy. Dr. 
Smitli temaYks, “ that throtgh tlie greater part of Eurepe, 
the commerce and marufactures of cities, instead of be- 
ing the effect, have been the causeand occzsicn of the im- 
provement and cultivat.onof the country” In the fixst 
chapter of the fourth book, i.e expresses himself thus, om 
the subject of foreign trade. ; 

“ Tie importation of gold and silver is not the prinei- 


- 





| is Ca 


pal, much less the sole benefit which a natian derives from 
its foreign trade. Between whatever places forcigntrace 
rried on, all of them derive two d'siinct benefits from 
it. It carries out that surplus part of the produce of thet 
land and labour, for which there isno demand among them, 


land brings back in return for it scmething else for whieh 


there isademand. It gives a value to their superfluitic 
by exchanging them for semething ¢ise, which may sat 
fy a part of their wants, and increase their enjoyments— 


| By means of it, the narrowness of the home market does 
| not hinder the division ct labowr in any particular branch 


of art OF manuf: cture from being carried to the Highest 
perfection. By opening a more extensive market fer 
whatever part of the produce-of their labor may exceed 
the home consumpiion, it encourages them to impreve its 
productive powers, and to augment its annual produce to 





enterprise, it serves to vivify and invigorate all the chan- 
nels of industry, and to make them flow with greater ac- 
tivity, and copiousness. Tle assiduous merchant, the }a- 
borious husbandman, the active mechanic, and the indus- 
tr.ous manufaciturer—all orders of men, look forward with 





the utmost, and thereby to increase the real revenue and 
wealth of the society. ‘These great and important serv> 
ces fareign trade is continually occupied im performing, 
Ao All the different countries beiwcen which it is carried 


Mf ou: readers are desirous of obtaining a fuil insight in- 
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minds of oug countrymen, in an investigation of } 
the ene ral lity of commerce, an there- 
- j 
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‘igh Nations, B ii. ¢. 3. 
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tothe utility of foreign commerce, we refer themto Hume's 
Fss2ys. 
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The circumstance that leads Us to infer an in- 
*“nsibility, on the part of an agricultural class to 
the true interests, is the support which they lend 
to 4 St of rulers, who are ‘hemselves either ig- 
norant &the agency of foreign trade, in advancing 
the wealth and power of a state, or willing to sa- 
crifice these sbjects to party schemes and politic- 
al resentments. Nothing can be more hostile, un- 
der every point of yiew, to the prosperity of our 
agriculture, than the present management of our 
commercial concemms. ‘That part of che favourite 
system of our national councils, which looks eith- 
er to the prohibidon of foreign manufactures, or 


to the imposi:ion of heavy import duties, is noless | 


immediately injurious to the farmers and planters 
of the country, than to the body of merchants, and 
to the pubiic treasury. 

Whatever plan of policy tends to enhance con- 
s.derably the price of manufactured produce, low- 
ers proportionably that of the rude produce of the 
land, With which, or with the price of which, the 
former is purchased. It narrows the fieldof pro- 
ductive labour, and sinks the value of surplus pro- 
duce ; discourages their increase, and thus retards 
the advancement of agriculture. We shall en- 
deavour (op make this idea more intelligible, by u- 
sing the language of Dr. Smith. “ The smailer 
“the quantity,” says he “ of manyfactured pro- 
“ duce which any given quantity of rude produce, 
“or what comes to the same thing, which the 
“ price of any given quantity Of rude produce, is 
** capable of purchasing, the smaller the exchange- 
‘able value of that given quantity of rude pro- 
“duce ; the smaller the encouragement, which 
‘‘ either the landlord has to increase its quantity 
‘‘ by improving, or the farmer by cultivating the 
‘“jand.”* He adds, * that those systems, there- 
‘fore, which, in a landed country, impose res- 
‘‘ tralnts upon foreign trade, in order to promote 
“ aoriculture, act contrary tothe very end, which 
* they propose, and indirectly discourage that ve- 
‘‘ ry species of industry, which they mean to pro- 
© mote.’ ft 


As this nation is now situated, it is, in fact, dem- 
onstrable, that the prohibition of foreign manufac- 
tures,of the imposition of heavy import duties,can- 
nt but redound to their own prejudice,in whatever 
light it may be viewed. No nan we presume will 
now proclaim the efficacy of this system, as a mea- 
sure ef coercion, with regard to foreign powers. 
The experience of the last three years, has given 
usa severe lesson on this head. The embargo, 
and the nonintercotrse failed miserably as expedi- 
ents for intimidation. We know well how per- 
niciously these weapons recoiled upon ourselvés, 
by diminishing the value of our produce, by im- 





* 
* The f- lowing passage developes the sameidea. 


* ‘The dearer the consumers ia one country pay for the 
surplus produce of another, the cheaper they necessarily 
sell that part of their own surplus produce with which, or 
what comes te the same thing, wih the price of wiich 
they buy it. What part of their own surplus produce be- 
comes of less value to them, and they have less encour- 
agement to increase its Quantity. All taxes upon con®sm- 
“Phe commodities, therefore, tend to reduce the quantity 


‘of productive labour below what it otherwise would be, 


either in preparing the commodities taxed, if they are 
home commodities ; or in preparing those with which they 
are purchased, if they ave foreign commodities. Such tax- 
¢s too, always alter, more or less, the natural direction of 
national industry, and turn it into a channel always Uiffer- 
ent from, and generally less advan:ageous than that in 
which it would have run of its own accord.” 


ch. 2. 
~ | Wealth of Nations, B. iv. ch. 9. 























poverishing thé treasury, ag Parising industry, 


and corruplipg the public mM@rals.* ) 
"Much Pen, bia of late, on the importillide 
of encouraging domestic manufactures, and on the 
uUlity of the restrictive systems in its tendency to 
promote that object. ‘I'he insufficiency of this ar- 
sument to te the measurés which we how 
reprobate, be at once obvious, to evcry person 
conversant with the sound principles of political 
economy. But as all. our readers may not be of 
this class, we shall beg leave to suggest a few i- 
deas for thei instruction. We affirm without hes- 
itation, that high duties, or a system of noninter- 
course (which only Jeads to the same effect, that 
of enhancing the price of foreign commodities; 
does not, in the end, necéssarily tend to benefit 
domestic manufactures, and that in giving them 
a premature efflorescence, it is, on this very ac- 
count, the more injurious to the general welfare. 
No politician among us will pretend to assert, 
that we have, in the present circumstances of the 
country, a surplus capital or population: beyond 
that whichis claimed, by our agriculture, und by 
commerce, the indispensable aliment of that agri- 
culture. No person at the same tume who gives 
this subject an attentive consideration, wil! refuse 
toadimit, that the uluumate and permaggnt prosper- 
iy of manufactures principally depends, in this 
country; upon thevextension and improvement of 
agriculture, inasmuch asethe latter is, of all sour- 
ces of national prosperity, the most favourable to 
the increase of capital and population, which must 















superabound, before manufactures can thrive ben- 
eficially among any people. Whatever, therefore, 
tends to diminish the value of the surplus produce 
of the soil, and thereby as we have shown, to dis- 
courage and retard agriculture, impoverishes the 
spring from which manufactures derive their vital 
sustenance. High import duties, consequently, 


may, by raising the price of foreign commodities, | 


give a premature and temporary extension to do- 
mestic manufactures, but they prevent them from 
attaining ultimately, or in fact, so soon as they o- 
therwise would do, to the extent and consistency 
which they might reach, in being permitted, with- 
out the aid of any artificial excitements, to take 
their natural course, coordinately with the ad- 
vancement of agriculture, or in other words, with 
the increase of capital and population. 
* Dr. Smith’s opinion of the nonimportation system, as 
a measure of retaliation, may be recommended to the at- 
tention of our politicians. 
“The case,” says he, “in which it may sometimes be 
a matter of deliberation, how far it is proper to continue 
thefree importation of certain foreign goods, is, when some 
foreign nauon restrains, by high duties or prohibitions, the 
importation of some of our manufactures into their coun- 
try. Revenge, in this case, naturally dictates retaliation, 
and that we should impose the like duties and prohibitions 
upon the importation of some or all their manufacture 
to ours. Nations, aecordingly, seldom fail to re(aliat 
this manner. | 
“ There may be good policy in retaliations of this kind, 
when there is a probability that they will procure the re. 
peal of the high duties and prohrbitions complained of — 
The recovery ofa great foreign market will generally more 
than compensate the transitory inconveniency of paying 
dearer, during a short time, for some sort of goods, ‘Lo 
judge whether such retaliations are likely to produgé such 
an effect, does not, perhaps, beloug so much to the science 
of « legislator, whose deliberations ought to be governed 
by general principles, which are always the same, as to the 
skill of that insidious and crafiy animal, vulgarly called a 
statesman or politician, whose counsels are directed by 
the momentary fluctuations of affairs. When there is no 
probability that any such repeal can be procured, it seems 















to be a bad method of compensating the injury 
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Smith to strengthén our‘conclusions. We shall » 
is lan » and too trace with 
Tess 

“says this great writer, “the in- 
ded s, if I may call them so, 
e 







“never can 
“terest offah 
“ to discoura 
“ caniile 

“ 








or distresgghe ind of mér- 
by. imposing high duties on their 
trade, or upon the commoditiesi@@hich they fur- 
nishy The perfect freedom of trade w e- 
ven be the most effectual expetli or supply- 
ing'them, in due times With all the Sttificers and 
‘ manufacturers, whom they-migint 


“ and for filling up ine 
‘ vantageous manner, impor 


‘ they felt there. The conti rease of the 
their land wou in due time, 
n 


surplus produ 

‘ create a greatePeapital than what could be em- 
“ ployed with the ordinary: 
“ improvement or culation Tiand ; and the sure 
« plus part of it would naturally turn itself to 

‘“ employment of artificers and manufacturers” at 
“ homey But those artificers and. manufacturers 
at home both the materials oftheir work, 
fund for their subsistence, might imme- 
» even with much less art and skill, be a- 
‘‘ ble to work as cheap, as the little yiiggr and 
‘ manufacturers of other states ; andias are 
‘and skill improved they would soon be enabled 
‘“toscllit cheaper. ‘The artificers and manufac- 
“ turers of foreign states would be immediately ri. 
“¢ valled in the marketof those landed Nations, 
«“ soon after undersold and justled out of it a 

“ gether, kc. Though by the eppressive policy 
“of high duties and prohibitions a landed nation 
¢ should beable toyraise up artil and manu- 
“ facturers Of its own, somewh ner than it 
‘6 could do, by the freedom of trade, a wee a 
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“ ever, whici is nota little doubtful: yet it 

‘¢ raise thenaup, if one may say so, prematurely, 
“ and e it was perfectly ripe for them, By 
‘6 ai too hastily one species of indu it 
« would depress, another more valuable species, 
66 &c,”"* 


“ The more, Valuable species,” of which. 
Smith here speaks, is the productive labour . 
ployed im agricultural, andy--as this Eoulliry is 
circumstanced-—we may ventureto add, comimer- 
cial pursuits. It is universall ded, thallltie 
culture of the soil, ofall the f in which capi- 
tal and industry can be employed, is the most ad- 
yantageous to a nation; that it puts in motion 
greatest quantity of productive labour; and 
in proportion to the quantity whightit em ploy: 
adds a much greater yalue to the annual produce 
of the land and labour of a country; to the real 
wealth and revenue of its inhabitants. It Sy 
therefore, thut a nation whichjhas nogieno f 
capital and populauen, both to improve its lands 
and to manufacture: its rude produce, should, 
in order to attain MORE speedily to agers 


power, allotas large a share as possible of its 









































ne to 
certain classes of people, to do an injury ba no! 


only to those clagses, but to almost all the othe glasses of | 





them,” 








ital, and industry, tothepursuits of agriculture an 
to commerce also, e latter be, as al] statesm 
now admit, indispénsably nee@ssary to the pro? 
perity of the former. This should, indeed be tic 





) case, aS we have endeavoured to prove, even with 


a view to the remote and permanent interests of 
manuf ctares. ©* 

Dr. Smith comments thus off the doctrine, 
which we have here stated. “ The country, in 
“+ deed, which has not gapital sufficient, for alf 
‘“ tine purposes of agriculture, manufactures, and 












manufactures. “ It ~ 





profit, in the” 
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ly.certjin, purposes. 
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“Gis employed 
“ est revenue, to; 
4 wry as uvey will 
* ereatest sari 
“habitants of t 






és d and labour.’’* 
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and jabour, In the culture of the soll. 
inducemé€nts ave greatly heightened also, by th 
Lainness of ir population. If their’ solida 
ulterior™pr y be ‘consulted, it 
ous, that they 









¢, to any other manufactures, than those o 
the ebarser kind for clothing and ligmsehoid furn! 





enough, without the vid of any Hgisiative encour 
ug@wements, or artificial stimulapis. 





“No large coun 
“OPampiy su 
ishing state. 
Smith on this” 
ah the actual condition of the United States. 







( ur 
ple ate the produce of their industry. 
‘‘ even more universally the case, in those coun 
$s which are commonly said to have no mun 

abound in them. 
* erally find, both in .¢ 
furniture of the lowe 
greater proportion of 
oy the former.?+ 
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* Wealth of Nations, Buii. c. 5. 
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in Russia, has, we agg sstand: declined 
ing the office of Judge of the Supreme 









nel 


dual "t@ acquire a 
capital of ali thedndividu- 
limits, inthe samewmanner 
ingle individual, atid is eapable of 
Thegeapital 
Widuals of a Rationds increased, in 
annier as that of a single individual, 
continually accumulatifg and adding to 


spt of their revenue. H 
fastest, i!:erefore, when 
e@ way (hat affottls the grest- 
athe inyepens of thie coun- 
thus ead to make the 

“But the revenue of ali the in- |; 


dion, to the value of th ual produce of thei: | 


Posseggineyas they do, so large a portion of fertile, 
WP Fated territory, lying within a conven- 
lent distance of the @eean, and advantageously sit- 
vated for the exportation of surplus produce, they 
ve the mos! powerful induéements of interest, | 
vest a darge'a share-as possibicjoftheirenp- | 


These | 


st be obvi- 
ive neither ¢apital for Tabour to) 
ek from ‘the demands of agriculture, and com- 


t . ae ae ot aS 
oy ae i 
i ies they have now, and will Bays have 


Such manu- 
ie: arise naturally out offthe extension of 
OPFiculture, and will, from the necessary course 
of dhlin es, be at alitimes suffictentiy abundant — 
‘can be wi hont them, or fail to 
dy if-its agriculwre be in’a fdur- 
following just remarks of Dr 
jectare strikingly exemptified | 
es In | 
‘evylarge country, both the clothing and heuse- | 

i nasi of the far greater part of the peo- 
Pits is)! 


then ithose rich ones which are said 
hes and houseiold | 


nk of people, a much 
reign productions than 
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The Hon. John Quinéy Adams, our Minister 
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“ ¢ommence, has not arrived at th sof op- |} y [ Prom pe National Intelligencer. ] 
» “ulence for which it seems natgrally destined. — aa | 
** Touattempt, howemger, prema ¢and with an e is A PROPOSITIONS ; 
“ insufficient capital, fo do all esis certain. Thére is not a greater desiieratum In the Uni- 
* s6 ly not the shortest way fi “ y, no more || ted States, than the establishment of an institution, 


munificently endowed and extensively ramified, 
}for the promotion of AcvicultdreseeAlthough we 
are, next perhaps to the Chinese, the most agri- 
culiural people in the worlc, and although our 
feelings and interest unite in the strongest recom- 
mendations to cherish agricultural pursuits as 
the most auspicious to liberty and happiness, yet 
Litis not a little surprising that nothing has been 
done by government to encourage an art so int- 
‘| mately interwoven with our prosperity. This in- 
| attention on the part of government has not flow 
led from the ineMczey of governmental inierfe- 
_vence ; for itis an undisputed fact, that there is 
no object more susceptible of promotion by the 
aid of government. ‘Yo prove this, it is only ne- 
cessery to resort to the experience of those coun- 
tries in. which agriculture has made the greatest 
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& e* Whoever will survey with any degrcé teni- |, Progress. England in this respect, claims pre- 
tion the sibation of the Unired States, wm mit, || eminence over all the nations of Europe, and Chi- 
withoug iesitation, that they fall under the class of || 98 over all the nations in the East. And, in Eng- 
landed natiins, of which Dr. Smith iNerespeats. || land, we all know, how numerous the public insti- 


‘| tutions are for its promotion; while, in China the 
| interests of agriculture are so identiiied with those 
of the nation, that the Emperor himself, not with- 
standing the exalted majesty Which, in the eyes 
f his subjects encircles him, periodically in the 
most public manner applies himselfto its labors. 
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ffihs of the human race, whose mental and phy- 
sical powers are constantly engaged in efforts to 
obisin, by the least labor, the fruits.ef the earth, 
and (v ameliorate them. Of the infinite variety 
of experiments thus consiantly made, supposing 
¢)| but one in a million to issue in some new discov- 
crys the benefit derived from collecting the results 
and diffusing them amoug any community will be 
nvaluable. . Avaihing himself of the rich harvest 
ofothers’ expericice, the farmer, instead of spend- 
ing his time or labor or money in futile attempts 
at improvement, or in pursuing the beaten im- 
perlect track, will with coniidence follow exam- 
ples, from imitation of which he will be certaia of 
deriving solid advaniage, 





i} for testing their applicability to any particular 
country or <lisirict, and for diffusing extensively a 
_knowledye of them, can only be founded, or ade- 
"quately maintained by the united resources ofa 
Tuey are aliogether beyond the power 
| of individuals. ence, thereiore, the obligation of 
nt io create and foster them. Accord- 
ing to our system it isa fundamental principle, 
that as governments afé not to invade the province 
ae ‘idnual mind or labor, so it becomes their 
Wimdispensable duty 10 promote those great and 
| beneficial objects which one or a small numberof 
individuals are unable to effect. 

The duty, then, of founding institutions for the 
promotion of agriculture devolves either on the 
state or general governments. But the same rea- 
sonsthat disqualify individuals, must also in no 
mean degree disqualify a state government irom 
accomplishing the ends in view. Independently 
of the relatively trifling power of a state compared 
withethat of the wholé nation, it is evident that the 
great end to be attained will be imuch less per- 
fectly reached ia a small state than in alarge one, 
where the. cispreportion of territory, wealth and 
numbers is in the ratio of at least one to ten. 
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‘This eccupation 1s pursued by at least four- | 
j 


Instiiutions, forthe eoncentration of ihese facts, | 


| Thisgrcau@uty can then only bedischarged on 
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For 1811, 
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ie, 
a proper scale by the general government. It y 
a dyty from its naiure and tendency strictly fede” 
val, 

How shall it be effected ? 

The cstablishment of a central agrvultural 
board and extensive botanical garden, wth at lease 
one subordinate board and garden in each state, 
having at their command the mepas of obtaining 
| information from all quarters exber by corresponae 
dence or books, and, when obtained, of widely dif- 
fusing it, will require a considerable sum. And, 
at present, we may be told, the general govern- 
ment has not a cent te spare. 
| Let this, for argument sake, be admitted, 
{ Without drawing on the existing revenues of the 
} government, we frofose the permanent establish. 

ment for this purpose of a National Lottery, the 
annual profits of which shall be exclusively deve. 
ted to this great object. 

If it be objected, that lotteries are baneful and 
demoralising, the answer is conclusive, that they 
already exist, and that the proposed lottery, so far 
from increasing, would in fact diminish the exist- 
ing evils. No one proposes to abolish their use, 
much Jess is there any one thathas suggested any 
feasible mode of abolisiing them. The practice 
of recurring to them, so far from hosing, is fast 
gaining ground ; and, those states which prohibig 
them are, so far asthey are deleterious, the most 
exposed and injured, as they exclusively pay the 
| tax without reaping any of the profit. A National 
Lottery would equalise the good and evil, and, so 
far as a good end can justify doubtful means, 
would have a great advantage over many of the ex- 

: isting lottertes. 


rd 








Let then— 

1, A National Lottery bé annually drawn. 

2; Let the tickets sold produce one million of 
dollars, which is not one-third the total amount 
of the existing lotteries. 

This will produce, at the usual deduction, and 
allowing for expences, the annual sum of one 
hundred and tyenty-five thousand dollars. 

With this sum may be founded and maintained 
‘one great central establishment, and twenty affil- 
1 iated subordinate institutions. 


Hournal of the Cintes. 


Panrs, Aug. 16. ' 


Wednesday the 14th at 6 in the,evening, salutes of ar- 
tillery announced the fete of St: Napoleon. There was 
admittance gratis at the Theathresof Paris. 
On the 15th, the day of the fete, the same salutes were 
repeated at six in the morning, at midday, and at 6 inthe 
evening. 
At 9 in the morning, his Excellency the Minister of the 
Interior, accompan'ed by the municipal body of. the city 
of Pars, preceded and followed by several detackments 
| of troops, repaired in grand procession to the quay of St. 
Bernard, to lay the fitst stone of the Wine-tnarket, and 
| afterwards in the market St. Martin, of which they laid oj 
the firststone. After this ceremony the municipal body = 
wus admitted to an audienre of his majesty the Emperor 
at the palace of the Thuilleries. 
At two there was a mock fight on the River, between 
the Pont Royal and that of the Thuilleries. , 
‘x mid-day the Eniperor ent red the Hall of the’ Th 
in the Palace of the Thuilleries —The Grand Chamber- 
lain introduced the Princes, Grand Dign’'tares, next the 
Cardinals and the Ministers. the great Officers of the 
Empire, the grand Eagles of the Leigon of Honour, and 
all the persens who Were entitled to admission. P 
~The Diplomatic Body were conducted to an audience 
of his Majesty in the accustomed form. 
2 ng otlier presentations by the Duke de Bassano, 
er for Foreign Affairs, were Messrs. James Sloane, 
Samuel Greene, and W. Gracie, citizens of he United 
tates. as + 
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Lonvon, Aug. 26. 
Tre LATE Duke or DevonsuiRe 
All the estates in Great Britain aequired by purchase 
{except estates in Cumberland) and paternal estates, to 
go according to settlement made thercof, dated in 1773 

All furniture, plate, pictures, curiosities, &c. Ke. to 
the Duke’s son, the Marquis of Hartington, or to such 

other person, in case of his death during testator’s life, 
as should succeed to said estates by virtue of said settle- 
ment. 

Confirms settlement already made to the Dutchess of 
D. of 400u). per annum, bequeaths her 20001. and all her 
paraphernalia, . 

Estates of the Duke's maternal grandfather, the Marl of 
Burlington, devised by his will in 1758, after the Duke’s 
death, to his sons in tail, with general remainders; re- 
mainder to daughters, with cross remainders in tail. 

Bequeaths the interest of 20,0V01. to his daughter Lady 
Georysana Morpeth, -for lite ; after her death the princi- 
ple, as she shall by will appoint, or to her executors or | 
adfministrators ; but in case of the said Earl of Burling. 
ton’s estate devolving upon her by virtue of his said de- 
vise, the same is to cease, and said 20,0001. devolve to 
the said Marquis of Hartington, by virtue of said settle- 
men of 1773. 

A similar bequest of 20,0901. upon similar trusts to his 
daughter, Lady M-nrieita Blizabeth Cavendish, 

1U,00UL. also to the said Henrietta, in addition to the 
10 U9ul. already settled upon her as a marriage portion, 
one year afier the Duke's dcath, with interest. 

F.otutes at Penrith and elsewhere in the cotnty of Cum. 
berland to be sold, according to dued of sale, enrolled in 
the Court of Chancery, aud the produce thereof, subject 
to a mortgage debt thereon of 3U,G00l. to go to the 
Duke’s heir im said deed of settlement of 1773, as afvi 
said, the said Marquis of Hartingten, present duke, * 
wom also the residue of the Duke’s personal property is 
bequeathed. 

A provision is madein the will for payment of lega- 
cies, should any be left by codicils, but no codicils were 
mace. 

iffeets above 250,000]. and under 300,0001. 


m the Probate 3,000L 





Duty paid 


ee LiveaPoot, Aue. 30. 
‘The affiire of Sicily are declining rapidiy, and the in- 


hulitsats are beginning to consider the English army asa 
band ot foreign troops who are supporting the old and 


‘gi n-ont system under which they have long been sufer- 
g. The King of Sicily, wis said, prefers amusements) 
w the care of governing his people, while many persons 

iil heamodthe court are intriguing With the French, 
wid sowing dissentuon throughout the island. 

** iby letters fvom Oporto, dared 26th inst. we learn that | 
onthe 24th an extraordinary degree of heat yas felt in 

wi cily. At seven o’clock the air began to appear very 
red in the west, and soon afier in the east, and not long 
wficuwards likewise in the north andsouth. On the east. 
ern side the atmosphere became very dark, and as night 
came on a violent storm of wind blew from the sea which 
ismmasied many vessels, and d:shed others one against 
another, occasioning a great deal of damage. During 
the storm Wuich was likewise severely felt, there were 
prodigious flashes of lightning from all the four quarters 
of the atmospheve, acé@mpanred by the most violent claps 
of thunder, to the great terror of the inhabitants, who | 
with loud cries put up prayers for mercy. The storm 
lasted nine hours; and nothing equal to it is remem ver- 
ed by the oldest inhabitants of Oporto — Fortunately, 
Lowever, no person was killed ; but some were so over- 
come by terror, that they were taken seriously iil.” 

We should rejoice at an amicable adjustment of our » 
diffvrences with America, but their noisy Journals are 
us vapouring as if the declaration of+ war was to be the 
signal of our ruin. We would recommend to the quiet 
eviisideration of those editors the following text ofscrip- 
ture—*“* Or what King going to make war with another 
Aang, sitteth not down first and consulieth, whether he be 
adle with ten thatisand toe meet Aim that cometh agains. him 
with tweaty thousand?” © Which is being interpreted, 
v. hether four or tive frigates can beat 20) sail of the line? | 

Five forcigners are ariived at Karwich fron: Peters- 
burgh; it was at first said that they were Russians come 
upon a pacific mission, but we understand they are Polish 
noblemen who have ccme indeed direct from Petersburgh, 
but whose sole business is to make a turof this island.— 


| es La 




















A Russian nobleman, however is said to have been sent 
from Pe ersburgh, and to be now on board Sir James Sau- 
mavez’s ship the Victor, preparatory to his embarkation 
for this country with important despatches. It was asset 


ted yesterday, that Romanzow, the partizan of Franee, 


waa to have been removed from iue Russian Minisury, and 
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, 
that the first consequence of his garnovil wou! 
verturé to this gountry; that in Gontempi: tion of agg 
mediate adjust t, hig majes:y’s Mimsters had «ea 
orders to ship from Woolwich a supply of funpo~ fer} ball, 
and 50,000, stand of arms for Pe ersburgh. ‘Lhis wold 
be decisive evidence of an approximation . between the 
iwo governments; indeed we hiSe expecied it, ever since 


‘he measure r re@to by ministers of $hdine lrome the 
Russian seam utat uny rate Russigawil) aliuct Wer 


itferences. wit Turkey before’ she enters inio war 
Frarce: 





When the last coalition against France was announced, | 


it Was asked, not without good reason, what changes 
taken place either in the s tuation of France or in that of 
the allied powers, which gould autho:ize us to atigur a 
more fortunate result than hed attended the former cea 
tions? ‘he present state of relations between France a 
the northern powers, presents a new occasion for poor 
ing the same question; but at the samie time an opportuni, 
ty of rcraPminy: a fur less dispirited answer. We can now 
say, that since that time the French tyrant has started up 
in his own proper shape, in the fullness of deformity ; Uhat 
his conduct to his old and two faithful ally, the Cour of 


|| Spain, and his aftertreatment of an uncflending and friend- 
ly nation, only because they would not ct cace accent as | 
their Tyrant the wretch who had by fraud and perjury | 

Sovereign, huwe left to his musi | 


kidnapped their lawfu 
obdurate flatterersno cther language than what «iil pro. 
duce all the effects of the bitterest nony. Orsi uid there 
be any who think the moral sense of |i tle or no import: 
ace in the contest of nations, even to these we can nov 
say, that the Nobles and Me.chanis of the continent have 
learnt by sore experience, have had it foreed Lome tu 
ihem by their own cstutes and ledgers, that peace wit) 
France is but anothenwweid for a war, in which one party 
bully and plunder, and the wer stand looking on with 
their arms tied belind them, OPare employed as beasis of 
burthen to carry off their own spoils. We can now say, 
that Alexander must ere this have opened his eyes to Ure 
glaring truth, that to deprive an empire, like the Russian, 
of all commercial intercourse, is rapidly to undo all that 
the last century has effected towards its civitization, to 
hurry it back into barbarism, and finally to strike out its 
name from the list of European powers. But of more im- 
portance than all, we can now say, that Great Britain, by 
her recent military exploits, has dispossessed Europe of 
that bese superstition, which fell prostrate before French 
skilland #.ench valour, as something super-human; bas 
convinced them, that no super-eminence in the pisns or ar- 
mies of the tyrant had been the trle cause of his unimer- 
rupted successes, but the blunders and treachery of those 
who pretended te resist them. We have had proof posi- 
tive, that the common people of cvery nation, if well offi- 
cered and ably commanded, may, and that in no great 
length of time, become as good soldiersas Bonaporte’s own 
invincibles. And lastly, these events will probably secure 
to our counsels their p oper influence, and to the opinions 
of our commanders their due force and estimation, if fu- 
ture circumstances should hereafter rencer it advisable fur 
us to co-operate with the powers of the north. Nor must 
it be omitted, that we ourselves have learnt duly ta esti- 
mate our own powers; that the bug bear of invasion has 
lost its palsying, stupitying power on us that spirit of self- 
humiliation and self-distrust, which made too many of us 
ery out, “ Oh, what shell we do if Bonaparte should come? 
We have not a man to spare from the issiness of self de- 
fence. To be sure, we used to be brave; but the I’rench 
are become such Gogs and Magogs!” Tobe able to say, 
that the poor aguish ghost, that haunted this kingdom, for 
a time, has now vanished beforethe light and glory of our 
recent exploits, in all parts of the world, is to say a great 
deal inalittle space! What the result may be, if thet 
thern powers should rouse themselves. must depend on 
the greater or less instruction which they have drawn from 
the multiplied lessons of experience; but there is a break 
of light in the political sky ; though certainly new clouds 
may rise and intercept it. 

Bonaparte has received a deputation from the Tonian 
Isles, in his reply to whose address he says, that he will 
never consent to abandon the islands which we have cap- 
tured from France. If this declaration be seriously made, 
it must be deemed a complete bar to all accomodation 
between the two couniries; for we trust there is no man 
of political character among us who would so far humble 
the British nation, and succumb to the tyrant of the eon- 
tinent, as to purchase peace of him at the ruinous price 


Tof the whole of the possessions which “* the superiority of 


our naval force has placed in our power?’—Afier such a 
declaration, we trust we shall no longerbear of the mod- 
ate pretensions of Bonaparte and of his love of €. 
‘peace upon the serms which he would tius dictate to 
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i be an o- us, without enabling us in any material degree ‘to lessen 
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| creat want of military stores of alljkin 











our eipenditure, would. inevitably, pave the way to our 


dest ructiga pebee it Would afford our inveterate enemy 
“my OPP nits ercising a @ominion on the sea, as 
well s@on lan 

endanyer our Safe e accomplishment of the great 


abject of higifesire, 1 taiiment of a nagal Sores ae 
colonies sufficient to enable emit the 2 rhapsyt 
















dispute with we tie sovercig f the ocean, which, if 
once lost hy us, we may"bid adieu to albsecurity, inde- 
pendence, and prosp@rity; and Great- in would eng 
tong, sifare the Lorrific fate of all the neighboring 1 
We shall speedily return to importa: 
topic. Min the same article @onaparie ju 
high value on the fsle of Corfu, which he ter 
of the Adriatic. Of this i tant key, 
is every prospect of his peedily 
island, we are assured, was, aft the 














ht was at that 
nglish slips of war of different 
sizes, so judiciou oned, thatthe French and Ital. 
ian vessels, which sh attempt tO enter with supplics 
jor the garrison, could net escape capture. We trust 
therefore, we shall soon hefip of its surrecder to the Brit- 
ish arnis. 


The expenses of France for this year are calcularcllll 


sbout 33 miliions sterling. 


period blockaded by 














Late from Lisbon —By the arrival Mis forenoon of 
the ship Miinoise, Taylor, in 35 days from n, we 
have rec@ived a file of Lisbon Gazettes to the Sth of Sey- 

vansla- 


tcmber, from which we have made the ollqgie 


’ tions. 


{Translated for the NoY. E. Posi} —— 
PLisvon, Aug. 28. 

Extract of a Dispateh from his Excellency Marshal Gen- 
eval Lord Wellington io his Excellency Don Mig 
Pereira Forjaz, dated at his Head Quarierspat Fue 
Guinaldo, Aug, 21, 1811. 
The enemy has made no movement of importance, sine® 
ansmitted to your Excellency my dffpatch OF the 14th 

In the afternoon of that day, a chiment of the 
my, consisting of 1200 infant cavalry, ar- 
rived at Gataéy@town situated on th h side of the 
mountains, that separate Castile from Extremadura, and 
on the following mo ning surprised @ small piquet 
of ours inS. Martinho de Trivelgo, commanded by “ 
tenant Wood, ofgthe 11th regt. of Dragoons, who, with 
ten dragoons, were made prisoners. In the ufternoon the 
enemy prog: from that place to Moralejo, andiiiie 
next mornin Monte Heru.oso. " 

f haye not learned @hat the enemy’s troops in the north 





or south ofthe Peninsula have made any movement, since . 


I sent to your ae my former dispatch. 
Lisnon, Sept. 2 
‘The epidemic that lately appeared im Carthagena ifthe 
ycllow feverj*as we learn by the edict published in’that 
city, and copied into the Mercantile Courier of toa 
but it had not reached Alicant, nor t er ports of 4m 
Mediteranean. 










September 4. % 
Extract of a dispatch from Lord Wellingtoa, dated 
Fuenic Guinaldo, August 24, 1811, 


A considerable body of the enemy’s t arrived 
forced marches at Valladolid on the 1G 17% in 
and afterwards turncd back towards Tia™Seco, trom 
whence I have not yet heard of their having moved. 

Ihave hitherto not heard that ihe enemy has made 
movement in the northof Spain. Gen. Santociides y 
from Astorga, on the 15th, and sa at th nly 
still in considerable force in his front. Marmont has also 
left the cantonments, th upied with the army un- 
der his command, in the¥ of the Tagus, and advan- 
ced his army towards the? tains that an 





— 


rate Esra 
madura from Casuile; no part of the said army has en. 


tered Castille. 


he division of the arp of Portugal, that was canton- 
in Jaraicego and T lo, has have heard, ob- 
tained some advantages over a small Spanish force com- 
manded by General Morillo, and the legion of Estrama- 
dura, commanded by Colonel Downe; these troops bad 
advanced as far as Montanches 
wt have no recent intelligence from the South of Spain, 
General Ballesteros stili remained in t unty of Nie. 
bia, when Liad iast news from that quarter: 
Anecdote —Ongo paring the accounts transmitted by 
’s Generals ix the P ula, with the number of 
s lanced in Portugal, we find that pe enemy 


mofe of the English by some hyn $,Whan 


the ee that hayeJanded ! & 





avery short time enable him io ® 
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* FOR BALANCE. 
: : omni ~ * 
= cidlthat will not bear control, 
But taev'ry eye appears, ; 
. We or atime the soul, 
* B on spends itself in tears. 
Miby should Tobtrudeé my grief 
other’s annoy— 








“LECTED AND COMMUNICATED FOR THE BALANCE. 















> The loss alone of life’s nectareeus stream ; 





ring the mind relief 
ps another’s joy ? 
7 | 


Grief that’s deepmay kagggpestssint 
Ne’er indulg’d but when alone : 


Patient—it makes no compiaint, 
For its sorrows are its own. 





Th 








Still sincere the tear is shed, 

And the heart in sorrow drown’d, ay 
Memory weeps the silent dead, os 
Deep, though hidden, is the woundiy 


with pleasure will retrace 
Al the proofs of kindness given ; 
Love and Friendship will have place— 


They willstill be found in heaven. 
M. 


» > , — 
MIDNIGHT REFLECTIONS, > 


ries of a Calfypenn'd upyfor slaughter. 


Poor bleating beast! I hear thy anxious moan, 

& Thy pangs are echoed by my aching breast ; 

nd sure th’ unfeeling heart is form’d of stone, 
That marks thy plaint, yet placid sinks to rest! 


On hearing 


We are thy woes but transitory found, * 
To those that sting and goad the human race ; 
Death spreads a thousand awful terrors round, 
‘That in thy sinless bosom have’mo place. 


Porn from a Mother’s side, you simply weep 

. 
ar diffrent vigils death-struck mortals keep— 
Busy refi ids the tort’ring theme! 
‘Pale fear end horror wake the starting tear, 
That speaks our bitter agony of mind ; 


We mo present moment as severe, 
And, trembling, dread the future as unkind. 























TUF SIGH. 
BY J. r. CURRAM, ESQ) 
Oh! give to sorrow, momentary ease, 
Thou gentle tell-tale of a pensive breast; 
Fur thov, when chegting hope no more can please, 
‘Thou canst afford, at least, a transient rest. 


Oh! then, ambiguous, joyless, softly rise, 
While the tear trembles on the pallid cheek ; 
Severe the virtue which a sigh denies, 
To save the breaking heart, that dares not speak. 
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Father of light and life! Thou Good Supreme! 
O teach me what is gooc.”——— 


Alessrs. Hudson & Goodwin, 
azine, of October, 1810, a letter from Rev. Mr. 


ting the following facts. 


THOMSON. 





[From the Connecticut Courant. | 


I find in the Panoplist and Missionary Mag- 


Badger, a missionary, to Rev. Dr. Holmes ; sta- 
Mr. Badger began his 
missionary services with the tribe of which he 
speaks, in the summer of 1805. In his letter a- 
forementioned, he says: “ Shortly after my arri- 
“ val among the Wyandots, I had opportunity to 
see all the principal chiefs of the nation togeth- 
er. I determined not to let this opportunity 
slip, without trying some arguments to dissuade 
them from the use of spiritous liquors. I stat- 
ed to them the evils they had suffered, both in 
heslth and property, by their intemperance.— 
After hearing me, they consulted among them- 
selves about an answer. At length the princi- 
«pal chief of the nation addressed me thus.” 

“ Father listen You have now told us the truth. 
“ We thank you Jur youradvice, Wehave agreed 
“ 49 drink no more whiskey.” 

Mr. Badger adds, “ From that time they have 
“ universally abstained from the tise of spiritous 
“ Jiquors.” 

Viewing this account as unquestionably true, I 
must consider it as one of the most remarkable 
things Lever met with in the history of man.— 
The letter was written, April 20, 1810: so tha 
it appears, those drunken Indians, having agreed 
together to abstain from the use of spiritous li- 
quors,had already kept this agreement, universal- 
ly, for the long term of five years nearly. 

It is obvious to remark further, that those In- 
dians were induced to break off their habits of in- 


oe nw - © -~ - ° 
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Phe dear engaging relatives of life 
heape, rou soul, and claim its latest breath; 
The pangful parting tear, the mental strife, 
Strew thorns arvundithe Pallid couch of death. 
. — ? . 


‘No friends, no parents, stand around thy bier, 
And ask of Heav’n why thou art snatch’d away ; 
Thou mect’st thy fate, undéw'd by naturé’s tear, | 
Mixing, unndtic’d, wit thy kindved clay. * 


Ts not this happy? prescience thou hast none, 
The fear of future ne“er disturb’d thy breast ; 

One stroke, and life’s eventful task is done, ’ 
And nature sinks in everiasting rest. 


Then cease thy bleating, unrclented beast ! 





A few short hours will mark thy woes decli "2 
Millions will wish, when warn’d from life’s 1 st, 
Their days bad been apport cing dike thine ! 











lone. 
they were not acquainted when they entered into 


} ter, that more than one Wyandot-man had at last 


/temperance, from motives of ‘emporad interest a- 
For with the higher motives of religion, 


is Agreement ; nor does it appear from the let- 
| apy cordial attachment to the gospel. The mis- 
| sionary stated to them “ the evils they had suffer- 
ed, both in hegith and frofierty, by their intempe- 
rance.” Upon this, consulting together, and be- 
coming fully convinced that he had told them the 
truth, or that their intemperance had greatly inju- 
red them both as to Aealth and property, they u- 
nanimously resolved to break off this pernicious 
sabit, and manfully maintained their resolution, 









tioned Magazine affirms that, “ a pretty accurate 
estimate was lately made of the quantity of West 
India rum consumed in a year, ina small count 
town which lies somewhere in New-England”— 
and that ** the result of the estimate was, that ten 
thousand gallons of rum (besides brandy and gin) 
were drank in a town, winich contains probably a- 
bout two thousand souls.” 
Extraordinary as this is, it is not a singular ine 
stance ; a great many such towns may be found in 
our country. If all the drunkards in the United 
States, together with their ruined families, were 
placed at once before our eyes, what an immense 
mass of human wretchedness should we behold! 
Nor is there any stop or check to this deadly evil ; 
it spreads like the plague ; it multiplies its yic- 
tims year by year. Where has there been a si 
gle community of rum drinkers, that has giver 
proof of general reformation in this particular? 
For myself, I know of none. On the contrary, 
whenever a single drunkard really reforms, it is 
considered as next to a miracle, on account of the 
uncommonness of the thing. 

With IWite people inabilfty is plead. Says 
the christian drunkard, **I well know the habit 
is ruinous; I struggle against it, but it over- 
comes me. God has not given me sufficient 
strength,” 

Indeed! Look at a Wyandot Indian. Seehim 
resolutely dash from his lips the intoxicatiug cup, 
tho’ he so dear'y loves it. See him refrain hime 
self altogether from the use of spiritous liquors. 
See a whole ‘tribe voluntarily do this; and all 
from mere'y a conviction that they had suffered 
by drunkenness, both in health and property. 
Has God given you less strengthJor conquering 
this habit, than he had given the Wyandots? 
Rather has he not given unspeakably greater 
strength of motives to you than tothem,. Ifas he 
not given you to know that the habit in question, 
besides injuring your health and proper'y, will 
ruin you forever? Away then with this plea of in- 
ability. ‘There is not a drunkard but must ac- 
}knowledge that he can break off the habit, if he 
will; else he must confess himself to be far infe- 
rior toa Wyandot. 

With respect to those who are the refuse of 
community, it is not so strange that in them, ap- 
petite is paramount to reason. But it is a most 
astonishing thing that persons in mental health, 
of a christian education, of good parts, and in oth- 
er respects of amiable dispositions ; it is most as- 
tonishing that they should yield, as many such ac- 
tually do, to the dominion of a habit which them- 
selves must know will prove their ruin in every 
sense of the word. 

A FRIEND TO HUMANKIND. 
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not for a few months merely, but for five years to- 
gether. In truth, this is an admirable instanee of 
sturdiness of Pesolution ; an example worthy of 
gemeral and respectful notice. 
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ntem perance is making awful inroads, at this 
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day, iyour’country. A writer in the aforemen- 
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